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^nl  ERIC  AN   HEROES 

THOMAS  HART  BENTON,  staunch  friend  of  Jack- 
son, senator,  frontier  leader,  and  passionate  defender  of  the 
union.  On  the  editorial  page  of  today's  Tribune  Clifford 
Raymond  writes  of  his  part  in  the  building  of  the  nation. 


Chicago  Tribune,    Jan.    ^,    1931 


THE  thirteen  colonies  becoming  thirteen  states 
and  forming  themselves  Into  a  federal  union 
soon  found  that  as  a  nation  they  had  off- 
spring giving  them  in  kind,  If  not  at  first 
In  intensity,  the  same  troubles  and  vexations  that 
they  had  given  their  motherland  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  They  had  been  a  frontier  of  the 
British  empire.  Now  they  had  a  frontier  of  their 
own.  Having  been  dependents,  they  now  had  them. 
A  patriot  had  been  a  man  in  the  new  lands  of 
Great  Britain  who  objected  to  British  rule.  A  pa- 
triot now  became  a  man  in  the  new  lands  of  the 
United  States  who  maintained  American  rule,  the 
solidity  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  federal  government  against  complaint. 

The  Unionists  In  the  new  lands  were  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  republic,  and  in  rough  and 
turbulent  times  they  were  and  had  to  be  men  of 
the  greatest  resolution,  courage  and  physical  har- 
dihood. A  weakling  could  not  have  had  leader- 
ship or  respect  In  the  opinion  of  these  tough  citi- 
zens who  fought  for  what  they  got.  Andrew* Jack- 
son was  one  of  the  Unionists.  His  friends  would 
be  or  they  would  not  be  his  friends.  His  devotion 
was  passionate.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  one  of 
his  friends  and  was  In  his  own  right  Just  as  stout 
a  Union  man.  (Benton  was  born  in  Orange  county, 
North  Carolina,  March  14,  1782,  and  died  April 
10,  1858.) 

The  established  communities  looked  with  dread 
and  derision  at  the  social  order  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  the  southwest,  where  the 
greatest  ferment  was.  Jackson  himself  appeared 
as  a  fairly  Incredible  creature,  man  killing,  fire 
eating  bully  of  the  woods,  but  in  truth  he  was  an 
aristocrat,  and  his  friends  were  like  him.  They 
would  prove  their  gentility  by  challenging  and 
killing  the  man  who  questioned  it,  if  he  were  of 
their  world,  or  by  horsewhipping  him  if  he  were 
not,  but  the  duel  was  still  a  polite  form. 

Benton,  as  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  these 
frontier  leaders,  had  studied  enough  law  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  sponsored  by  Jackson, 
then  a  Tennessee  Supreme  coiirt  Justice.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  was  odd  in 
that  it  suffered  an  almost' fatal  break  and  then 
was  resumed  with  all  its  former  loyalty.  Fatal 
Is  advisedly  used.  It  nearly  ended  the  lives  of 
both  men.  There  was  a  quarrel  with  comedy  In 
Its  origin  And  death  close  to  its  finish. 

In  December,  1812,  Jackson  was  raising  a 
force  of  frontiersmen  for  the  relief  of  New  Or- 
leans, then  believed  to  be  threatened  as  it  was 
two  years  later.  In  exceptionally  bitter  weather 
for  this  region  he  collected  the  men  and  marched 
as  far  south  as  Natchez,  where  he  had  an  idiotic 
order  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  muster  his 
men  out.  Armstrong  must  have  thought  that  he 
would  find  Jackson  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nash- 
ville. If  the  order  had  been  obeyed  the  men  would 
have  been  on  their  own  to  make  their  way  back 
BOO  miles.  Jackson  ignored  it  and  issued  his  own 
notes  for  subsistence.  The  government  discredited 
the  notes.  Benton,  going  to  Washington,  tried 
first  an  appeal!  to  Justice  and  then  one  to  fear. 
The  latter  consideration  won,  and  an  order  to 
•honor  the  Jackson  paper  was  issued:  —  —     - 

Meanwhile,  some  typical  rough  country  hazing 
had  taken  a  serious  turn  in  Jackson's  little  army. 
An  easterner,  later  to  be  famous  as  Gen.  William 
Carroll,  one  of  Jackson's  generals  at  New  Orleans, 
-had  been  selected  for  some  bullying  treatment, 
and  Jesse  Benton,  brother  of  Thomas,  became  in- 
volved in  it.  The  other  roughs  had  not  been  of 
duelling  status,  but  Benton  was  and  was  chal- 
lenged. Jackson  consented,  reluctantly,  to  act  as 
Carroll's  second  because  it  was  favor  shown  the 
young  man  by  Jackson  which  had  brought  on  the 
bullying.  Benton  fired  first  and  hit  Carroll  in 
the  thumb,  but  he  could  not  stand  the  return  fire 
and  ducked.  He  was  hit  and  the  wound  was  £he 
most  absurd  which  could  be  received  in  a  duel. 
The  bullet  sliced  a  gash  in  his  buttock  and  Ten- 
nessee roared  with  laughter. 


Thomas  Benton,  getting  a  distorted  story  or 
the  duel,  was  enraged  that  Jackson,  whom  he  was 
then  saving  financially  in  Washington,  had  been 
a  party  to  this  family  disgrace.  He  denounced 
his  friend,  and  Jackson  became  angry.  Benton 
Btarted  west,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  a  fight  when  the  two  men  met.  They 
did  in  front  of  a  Nashville  hotel.  Jackson's  friend, 
Gen.  John  Coffee,  was  with  him.  Jesse  Benton  i 
fired  a  pistol  loaded  with  slugs  into  Jackson's 
shoulder  and  maimed  him  for  life.  Benton  es- 
caped death  at  Coffee's  hands  by  falling  backward 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  In  ferocity  It  was  the 
worst  gang  fight  In  American  politics,  and  It  was  i 
a  miracle  the  victims  were  not  as  numerous  as  j 
the  participants. 

Benton  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1815,  and  when 
Missouri    was    admitted    in    1820    he    was    elected 
United  States  senator,   serving   thirty   years,   five 
consecutive   terms.     His  friendship  with   Jackson 
was  renewed,  and  the  two  men  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  error  as  well  as  in  sound  policy.  With 
Jackson,  Benton  helped  destroy  the  Bank  of  the 
United    States,    but    he    promoted    the    legislation 
which   resulted    in    the   subtreasury    system.      He 
was  a  slave  owner  from  a  slave  state,  but  he  held 
slavery  to  be  an  evil  and  was  against  its  exten- 
sion.    He  hated  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the   South 
Carolina    secessionists    as    vigorously    as    Jackson 
did.     He  fought  Texas  pretensions  to  other  lands 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Mexico.    He  was  a 
friend  of  the  Pacific  northwest,  almost  too  zealous 
in  supporting  the  American  claims  although  not  , 
the  extreme  ones  against  Great  Britain  and  wel-  I 
coming  a  fight  to  sustain  them.     The  southwest-  , 
erners   were   bellicose,    and   they    had   no   fear   of 
Great  Britain.     They  had  met  British  soldiers  at 
New  Orleans  and  they  had  overrun  Mexico. 

Jackson,  dying  in  1846,  had  escaped  the  worst 
admonitions  of  the  secession  movement,  but  Ben- 
ton, continuing  in  the  senate  until  1850,  saw  the 
dangers  certainly  growing,  and  he  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  fight  them  off.  These  early  Unionists 
were  in  debatable  territory,  and  if  their  great  in- 
fluence had  been  cast  the  other  way  slave  senti- 
ment might  have  come  up  solidly  to  the  Ohio 
river  and  have  been  spread  all  over  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

When  Benton  was  defeated  after  his  five  terms 
In  the  senate  he  showed  the  stuff  that  was  in  him. 
tn  1852  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  was  elected.  His  great  speeches 
n  the  house  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
mraged  the  ultra-southern  supporters  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Benton's  following  In  Missouri  was- 
thrown  out  of  office  by  the  administration  and 
again  he  was  defeated. 

The  great  Unionists  of  which  Benton  was  one 
were  not  only  men  on  the  volatile  frontier  but 
they  were  Democrats.  They  were  the  successors 
Df  the  Jeffersonians  whose  liking  for  federalism 
had-  been  mild  enough  and  whose  policies  con- 
Jtantly  sought  the  curtailment  of  central  govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  it  was  struggling  for  form 
ind  substance.  They  were  Democrats  when  the 
:rend  of  that  party  was  for  separation  and  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  to  sustain  the 
property  rights  of  slavery. 

Benton  was  never  a  southerner.  He  was  a 
westerner.  He  was  for  the  ideal  of  free  states 
spreading  out  to  the  Pacific.  Like  nearly  all  the 
men  of  backwoods  training,  his  first  oratory  was 
crudely  ornate,  but  it  was  observable  that  as  he 
matured  his  talent  ripened.  He  became  feared  as 
a  logician  and  satirist— one  of  the  very  consider- 
able men  to  whom  the  American  Union  owes  a 
debt,         '._.L  ,        --«.  •  ■■!  - 
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THOMAS  HART  BBNTOH 

Born  Orange  County,  1-1.  C.  Mar  oh  14,  1782 
Died  April  10,  1858 

Greatest  of  the  Border  State  Leaders 

Sympathy  with  South 

Opposed  aggressions  of  slavery  and  doctrines  of  disunion 

Father  died  in  his  early  years. 

Eldest  of  large  family 

Took  part  of  a  course  at  U  of  Perm,  then  went  with  his  mother 

as  a  pioneer  to  Tennesses,  settling  at  Bentontown 

Took  up  study  of  law  " 

1811  Admitted  to  bar  under  Jackson  who  was  Judge  of  Supreme  Court 
Sleeted  to  legislature 

Pushed  thru  judiciary  reform 
Bill  to  give  slaves  .jury  trial 

1812  Aid-de-camp  to  Jackson 

Lieutenant  Colonel  in  regular  army,  but  saw  no  active  service 

1813  Sept.  4  Brother  and  himself  duel  with  Jackson 
1815  St.  Louis  Practical  Law  Newspapers  Duels 
1820  Missouri  Senator 

Re-elected  every  time  for  30  years 

Foremost  public  men  of  his  generation 

Speaker  of  great  ability — master  of  facts 

Iron  will  and  physique,  power  of  vat  and  sarcasm 

Supported  Western  interests 

Passed  laws  of  pre-emption 

Donation  and  graded  prices  of  land 


Repeal  of  salt  tax 

Advocated  transcontinental  railroads 
A  pacific  railroad 
Trade  with  Hew  Mexico 
Military  stations  in  southwest 
Pe-'ice  relations  with  Indians 
Supported  Jackson  in  his  refusal  to  recharter  the  U.S.  Bank 
Wanted  mettallic  currency 
Nicknamed  J'Old  Bullion" 
Was  Calhoun's  opponent  with  Jsckson 

Remained  hitter  enemies  until  death 
Opposed  Oregon  boundary  dispute 
Favored  Mexican  War 

Fought  Calhoun's  State's  rights  resolution 
1850  Benton1 s  senatorial  service  ended 
1852  Returned  to  lower  house 

Against  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
1854-56  Wrote  memorable  "Thirty  Year's  View"  1820-1850 
1856  Ran  for  Governor — defeated 

Supported  Buchanan 
1858  Died  on  April  10 
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